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who should have known better. Of all the mischievous precedents 
that have ever been set in America, that of the vigilance committees 
was the most dangerous. Its success has done more to shake faith in 
the supreme necessity of law and legal measures for the redress of 
society than any other single experience in American history. It is 
gratifying to meet with a man who is bold enough to express this opin- 
ion, and in whose mouth the opinion has unusual weight : — 

" The vigilants quickly put out of existence a majority of the worst despera- 
does, and by their swift, merciless action struck such terror to the rest that 
ever after the right has mainly controlled affairs. This was perhaps well. 
With characteristic promptness they laid down their power and gave Cali- 
fornia over to the constituted authorities. This was magnificent. They de- 
serve the commendation due success. They have, however, such a frank, 
honest way of singing their praise, such eternal, undisguised, and virtuous 
self-laudation over the whole matter, that no one else need interrupt them 
with fainter notes. 

" Although this generation has written its indorsement in full upon the 
transaction, it may be doubted if History will trace an altogether favorable 
verdict upon her pages. Possibly to fulfil the golden round of duty, it is 
needful to do right in the right way, and success may not be proven the 
eternal test of merit. 

" That the vigilance committees grasped the moral power is undeniable ; 
that they used it for the public salvation is equally true ; but the best advo- 
cates are far from showing that with skill and moderation they might not 
have thrown their weight into the scale with law, and conquered, by means of 
legislature, judge, and jury, a peace wholly free from the stain of lawless 
blood Whether better or best the act has not left unmixed blessing." 

Mr. King writes with characteristic spirit and energy, and his book 
will, we hope, create a wide and popular interest in the success of the 
great work on which he has been so long engaged. 



10. — Recollections of Past Life. By Sib Henry Holland, Bart. 
Second Edition. London : Longmans, Green, & Co. 1872. [New 
York: Appletons.] 

Sir Henry Holland's little book has, it appears, had a success in 
London. The second edition lies before us, and there is every reason 
to suppose that it will be, if it has not already been, followed by a third. 
Perhaps this success is, however, primarily as much due to the unusu- 
ally large circle of acquaintance which the author enjoys as to the 
merits of the book itself. At least we are prepared to say that the 
personality of the author is the most noticeable part of his work, and 
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that wherever he takes us — to London, Naples, Albania, Virginia, or 
Iceland — we are always distinctly conscious of Sir Henry's presence, 
and of something strongly marked in his manner of observing and re- 
flecting ; while, on the other hand, he prides himself with reason on the 
extraordinary number of his acquaintances in many parts of the world, 
so that one might risk the assertion that few or no men living could 
rival him in this respect. His book, therefore, as a picture of the man, 
if for no other reason, was sure of a wide circulation, even if it were 
limited to his personal friends. 

It is as a picture of the man that we call attention to it, for all the 
critics have, we believe, agreed that the book in itself is disappointing, 
owing to the cautiousness of its author in refraining, not only from 
gossip and scandal, but from adverse criticism. Ali Pasha and Col- 
eridge almost appear to be the only personages in regard to whom Sir 
Henry allows himself to indulge in something approaching fault- 
finding : the first having robbed him and attempted to make him an 
accomplice in murder ; the second having committed the worse sin 
of talking too much, and talking German metaphysics at that. Here, 
therefore, are four crimes unpardonable in the eyes of the old English 
Court physician, and they are precisely the offences that one might 
have guessed in advance as likely to rouse the most vindictive feelings 
in the breast of the author. We say, therefore, with confidence that the 
book has one great charm, which consists in its exact reproduction 
of the entire personality of an English Court physician in the first 
half of this century. Sir Henry has made himself a typical man, 
and will figure in some historical novel, a few centuries hence, when 
our age has acquired that effect of romance which time always kindly 
gives to what is long dead and forgotten. We do not intend to 
describe him as he unconsciously describes himself in this book, 
though we refrain from doing so only because the canons of criti- 
cism have decided that such personal comments are out of place and 
impertinent, not because the result would be unfavorable to Sir Henry. 
He has, in fact, little to fear from attack. Through life he has, it is 
clear, carried his theories as a physician into practice as a member of 
society ; he has observed, but not interfered with human nature ; he 
has avoided dangers, not tempted them ; followed society good-na- 
turedly, with a smile covering a little well-concealed scepticism, but 
has not contradicted it ; and in this way, leading a double life, half in 
the world of London, half in a larger world in his own mind, he has 
seen eighty-four years run by, and has made certain observations, of 
which he has collected a few of the most trifling and amused himself by 
giving them to society. Here is all he chooses to say. The rest, 
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whatever it is, remains for the benefit of that other world of his in 
which he alone is actor and society at once. For ourselves we confess 
that we should prefer to know what he has not told, rather than what 
he has told. We would like to see a frank revelation of the cynical or 
the sceptical side of this keen and watchful courtier ; to obtain a little 
insight into his mind when it worked, if ever it does work, in undress. 
Sir Henry is a man of very exceptional powers ; he is a physician, and 
physicians of his stamp are more than other men obliged to be cautious, 
sceptical, and self-dependent ; he has known London society long and 
well, and London society is a marvellous field for study : but in this 
volume he has not thought proper to tell much more than was already 
known to all mankind. 

But if Sir Henry is doubly bound to secrecy, as a physician and as a 
courtier, there are men enough in England ready to meet the difficulty 
by supplying a little of the smaller kind of gossip which readers miss 
in this volume. The old school of table-talkers has vanished even in 
London before a generation which detests long stories and despises a 
man who is in what Mr. Disraeli calls his anecdotage. Even Macau- 
lay was, towards the end of his life, near to being considered a bore. 
But there is still a class of diners-out whose business it is to be witty 
and scandalous, and who on this understanding are received in the 
character of tame cats in great country-houses. Sometimes these 
talkers are writers also, and it is one of these, we presume, who in the 
last number of the " Quarterly Review " furnishes an amusing article 
on Sir Henry's book, which should be read by every one who has an 
appetite for this kind of gossip, and has been disappointed by Sir 
Henry's professional cautiousness. 



